PATRONAGE AND HONOURS

Rochester. The new bishop continued to act as adviser, especially after
his translation to Winchester, when Osborne came within his diocese.
Rather, the power of the Archbishop of Canterbury increased through
the tendency of the Prime Ministers to rely on him. This was especially
noticeable after Dr Davidson became Archbishop; for he was, primarily,
an ecclesiastical politician, and he made a point of establishing personal
contact with a new Prime Minister. We are told that none of the seven
Prime Ministers from Mr Balfour to Mr Baldwin and Mr MacDonald
made a single appointment which they knew to be fundamentally ob-
jectionable to the Archbishop, though they did not always follow his
advice.1 As soon as a vacancy occurred, the Archbishop wrote to the
Prime Minister to explain the peculiar nature of the bishopric. He
usually gave a list of three or four names of churchmen who might be
regarded as candidates. He made inquiries of other persons as to
suitable candidates; and he usually discussed the position both orally
and by correspondence with the Prime Minister.* Under the present
practice, the Archbishop of Canterbury as such has the greatest in-
fluence. Bishoprics are no longer of political importance and few Prime
Ministers have the knowledge, time or inclination to take an active part
in filling them. Since the Sovereign, though better informed, is usually
equally disinterested, ecclesiastical patronage has for all practical pur-
poses been transferred from the State to the Church.

It should be noted that the office of Governor-General, though still
filled by the Queen, is filled on the advice of the Prime Minister of the
country concerned. Before 1926 the practice had been for the Prime
Minister of the United Kingdom to advise, after consultation with the
Prime Minister of the country concerned. Lord Byng's refusal of a dis-
solution in 1926 led to the consideration of the question by the Imperial
Conference of that year. The method of appointment was not settled,
but some of the Commonwealth countries assumed that their choice
must now be accepted. In 1929 General Hertzog, Prime Minister of
South Africa, decided that Lord Clarendon should succeed Lord Athlone
as Governor-General and proposed that he should appoint him direct.
The King 'most strongly objects to anything being said to Lord
Clarendon except by the Secretary of State'. In the end General Hertzog

1 Life of Randall Davidson, 11, p. 1237.                * Ibid, n, pp. 1237-8.
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